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QUESTING WITH vi ype 


troublesome 
thing. Queen Elizabeth II is visit- 
ing in Italy where her pathway 
was strewn with flowers. Upon 
arriving at the Quirinal Palace a 
vexing question arose. 


Protocol is a 


There are 
two rooms reserved for high po- 
tentates. Assuming that all rulers 
are men, the number one room is 
furnished in masculine decor. the 
number two in style. 
What to do? It would not be 
seemly to put the Queen in num- 
ber two, and Prince Philip could 
not outrank her by 
But how 
her to stay in a 

was eventually nicely 
the Italians. They 
Queen to number 
reflected that 
necting door. And what happened 
afterward would be 
diplomatic secrecy. 


feminine 


taking num- 
unsuitable for 
man’s room! It 
solved by 


ber one, 


assigned ithe 
for they 
was a 


one. 
there con- 


cloaked in 


Sir Edmund Hillary. who re- 
cently went on the quest for the 
Abominable Snowman. was fined 
8000 Nepalese rupees for climb- 
ing Mt Ama Dablam without ad- 
vance permission. But he consid- 
ers himself lucky that he was not 
so absent-minded when he scaled 
Mt Everest. The fine would have 
been much steeper. 


The hat trade is much 
cerned because so many 


con- 
men are 


going bare-headed, 
JFK. They say of 


are some 


including 
there 
men a hat can’t help, 
look more manly and 
distinguished when properly hat- 
ted. The milliners are 
too. because the women are fall- 
ing into the hatless habit. So 
they are racking their brains for 
an approach that will encourage 
both 


course 
but most 


worrying 


sexes to cover their cra- 
niums. 

Spring madness hit Harvard 

men who staged riots because 


their diplomas were to be in- 
scribed in English instead of the 
traditional Latin. 
remained decorus 
through the 


Yale men have 
and dignified 
But an 
English college student is prepar- 
ing to. sail English 
Channel in a bathtub equipped 
with an outboard motor. He calls 
it his bathnik. 


zany season. 


across. the 


We offer this bit of informa- 
with no comment. Jack 
Guinn of the Denver Post reports 

that /nvestia, the Russian nevus @ 
paper, points out with pride that 
55% of the world’s pigs live in 
Communist countries. 


tion 
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[1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
speaking at airport on his 
arrival in Canada: “The 
tides of for’gn affairs swiftly 
ebb and flow. New nations 
arise, alliances come and go, but 
thruout it all, the historic friend- 
ship of your nation and mine has 
stood firm.” ... [2] Pres Posun 
Yun of S Korea, in taped message 
over rebel-controlled radio: “The 
Communists are seeking an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of this 
situation. We must remain com- 
posed and calm. We must settle 
the situation without any sacri- 
fice.” . . . [3] Sen Styles BRIDGES 
(R-N H), fighting against the 
President’s request for authority to 
send aid to Russian satellite coun- 
tries in Europe: “If we allow our- 
selves to pump aid to puppet gov’ts 
under Red control, we are simply 
easing the economic pressure on 
Moscow at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers.” . [4] Former V- 
Pres RicHarp M NIXon, speaking 
in Detroit: “The U S must con- 
vince the Communist aggressors 
that we are prepared to risk the 
possibility of war on a small scale 
if we are to avoid the eventual 
certainty of war on a large scale.” 

. [5] Gen TuHos D Wuirte, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, to House 
Armed Services Comm: “The psy- 
chological effect of missiles, a static 
defense .. . will pervade the nat’l 
psychology. It is tantamount to 
the Maginot Line to an extraordi- 
nary degree that could be fatal to 
this nation.” . [6] V-Pres Lyn- 
DON B JOHNSON, in Taipei: “Amer- 
ica stands firmly with her Chinese 





re 
Fe you on that? 


allies and we shall 
continue to do so 
until freedom is se- 
cure”... Ti Ve 
Pres NGUYEN NGoc 
Tuo of South Viet 
Nam, welcoming V-Pres Johnson: 
“This is our best effort to receive 
you. You have received the very 
warmest reception of our people 
because you spoke Vietnamese to 
them.” .. . [8] Speaker of the 
House SAM RAYBURN, On summer 
vacation for Congress: “It’s the 
greatest nonsense I ever heard of. 
I don’t believe in it and I don’t 
want it. If we recess and come 
back in the fall, we may be here 
forever.” ... [9] Rep Ros’r Casey 
(D-Tex), father of nine, on ad- 
journment for the House: “All I 
want is a couple of undisturbed 
wks with the kids. That’s about all 
I could stand.” ... [10] Sen KeEn- 
NETH B KEATING (R-N Y), saying 
Fed’l aid to political parties would 
tend to raise the problem of Fed’l 
control over the parties: “Too of- 
ten our Washington reflex is to 
discover a problem and then to 
throw money at it, hoping that 
somehow it will go away.” ... [11] 
ABRAHAM Risicorr, Sec’y of Health, 
Education and Welfare: “I’ve come 
to feel that we have just been 
drifting in the field of welfare. . . 
The time has come to meet new 
Situation in new ways—to realign 
or add or subtract or co-ordinate 
existing services.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

When alone, guard your 
thoughts. In the family, guard 
your temper. In company, guard 


your words—W E Petscu, Moody 
Monthly. 


AFRICA—2 

You'll find in Africa ancient 
witchcraft and modern hospitals; 
nomads gaining their subsistence 
by the spear and owners of 100,000 
acre plantations; shrouded Mos- 
lems and naked Bushmen; cul- 
tured scholars and primitive pyg- 
mies.—The Wooden Barrel, Coop- 
erage Industries. 


AMERICA—President—3 

The Presidency is a trusteeship. 
There can be no “conflict of inter- 
est” in the Presidency. There can 
be only one interest—the public 
interest—Davip LAWRENCE, editori- 
al, U S News & World Report. 





AMERICANS—4 

We are an emotional, impatient 
people with a taste for quick re- 
sults, a tendency toward extreme 
disappointment when these are not 
obtained, and a habit of wishful 


thinking. — C L SvwuLzpBercer, N Y 
Times. 
ART—5 

Art is like a border of flowers 


along the course of civilization.— 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, Forbes. 


AUTOMATION—6 

Automation, it is said, will free 
us for worthwhile leisure activities. 
But do you read any more good 
books now than you did before the 
power lawnmower was invented?— 
SENATOR Soaper, Chicago Daily 
News Syndicate. 
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BEAUTY—7 

An elderly man walked into an 
expensive shop. He was _ shabbily 
but cleanly dressed. Approaching 
the clerk, he asked if he might put 
a deposit on a piece of lovely Ve- 
netian glass. Every wk for several 
months he made a deposit, until 
the glass was paid for. The clerk, 
noting his poor dress and apparent 
meager finances, became curious 
and ing’d why a man in his cir- 
cumstances would want to buy 
such an expensive item. “Well,” 
said the man, “my home is a mean 
garret room. Every chance I get I 
take something beautiful into it. 
You see, it is the place where I 
live!"—FrepD E BLUvuE, Jr, “Ideas 
That Have Gripped Me,” Missions, 
5-’61. 


BOOKS—$8 

Without the love of books the 
richest man is poor; but endowed 
with this treasure of treasures, the 
poorest man is rich. He has wealth 
which no power can_ diminish; 
riches which are always increasing; 
possessions which the more he scat- 
ters the more they accumulate; 
friends which never desert him and 
pleasures which never die—LEONn 
GUTTERMAN, editor, Wisdom. 


BUSINESS—9 

In the past 20 years there has 
been a material change in the 
whole outlook of our larger busi- 
ness enterprises, a change toward 
far greater social maturity and re- 
sponsibility. Business today under- 
stands well how its actions may 
impinge, not only on the lives of 
individuals but also upon the goals 
and the policies of our nation both 
at home and abroad.—HENry Forp 
II, in speech to Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


CHARACTER—10 

The qualities of character, hid- 
den or buried, are revealed even- 
tually even as the quality of a bldg 
is revealed under the stress of 
time and storm. When we do less 
than our best we cheat ourselves. 
We are the architects and builders 
of our own characters and must of 
necessity dwell within them.—GEo 
E Mayo, “Buried Treasure,” Sci- 
ence of Mind, 5-’61. 


CHILDREN—Gifted—11 

What the gifted child needs to- 
day is “gifted parents’ who will 
help him discover his abilities and 
bring them to the early attention 
of those responsible for his formal 
education and development. Only 
then will the child be able to de- 
velop to his maximum potential as 
an individual and as a mbr of so- 
ciety. Only then will we as a na- 
tion be able to develop the reser- 
voir of mental ability which is so 
desperately needed for human sur- 
vival in the Atomic and Space Age. 
—ANNETTE ROSENSTIEL, PhD, “It’s 
PIQ@ That Counts,” Science Digest, 
5-’61. 


CUSTOMERS—12 

Customers are smarter than ever. 
They see through sales gimmicks 
and are not as amenable to slick 
sales talk. The customer in the 60’s 
has money to spend, more than 
ever before in history. But the 
customer is more _ hard-headed, 
smarter and not in quite so big a 
hurry.— JOHN Davis, Opportunity, 
5-’61. 
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By Les Carpenter 


Rep William Ayers (R-Ohio) for- 
got to pick up his overcoat from 
the check room in leaving the 
White House reception for mem- 
bers of Congress. He phoned the 
next morning. “It should be easy 
to identify,” he said of the Navy 
blue coat, “because there are two 
packages of Nixon - for - President 
matches in the pocket.” 


“ ” 


It has long been known that Sen 
Robert S Kerr (D-Okla) is among 
the richest men in government. 
But it wasn’t known until a rou- 
tine Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission report examined by this 
report disclosed that Kerr’s per- 
sonal holdings in common stock of 
one company, Kerr-McGee Oil In- 
dustries, amount to $24,620,620. 


“ ” 


Interior Secretary Stewart L Ud- 
all’s involvement in an effort to 
Shake down oil men for the ap- 
proaching $100 per plate Demo- 
cratic fund-raising dinner set off 
a number of gags. In the House 
cloakroom, Congressmen were Call- 
ing it “a tempest in a Teapot 
Dome.” The Washington News 
commented on oily incident: “What 
the Interior Secretary thought 
would be a refined effort to raise 
money turned out to be a crude 


attempt.” 
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DREAMS—13 

While men of every age have 
speculated on the mystery of 
dreams, it’s only recently that sci- 
entists have stopped speculating. 
With completely new methods for 
looking into what goes on in our 
minds at night, they have been up- 
setting a great many old miscon- 
ceptions and superstitions, discov- 
ering one fascinating fact after 
another, and building up a whole 
new science of dreams.—LAWRENCE 
Gatton, “How Dreams Help Keep 
Us Sane,” Popular Science, 5-’61. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—14 
The overriding aspiration com- 
mon to all people in the world to- 


day is the irresistible determina- 
tion to achieve new and higher 
levels of economic development. 


This universal drive for economic 
growth has in it the seeds of much 
trouble in the decade ahead, but 
on the whole, it is an ambition so 
widely held that it can help unite 
people in free nations and build 
better understanding among them. 
We in the free world must help 
this greater endeavor succeed, for 
it is a means by which all the 
people on earth can lift themselves 
to a new life of dignity, freedom 
and achievement.—RaLpeH J Corpt- 
NER, Advertiser’s Digest. 


EDUCATION—15 

Education is not so much the 
drawing out of the latent faculties 
as it is a filling of the mind with 
knowledge and experience that will 
determine future conduct, fore- 
shadow the events that are to be 
and lead to the best choice in en- 
deavor.—FREDERIC J FARNELL, M D., 
“Personality Potentials,” Rosicru- 
cian Digest, 5-’61. 





“The War Called Peace” by Har- 
ry and Bonaro Overstreet (W W 
Norton & Co, $5), is a timely book 
for those who wish to understand 
Khrushchev’s Communism. The 
free world need not be ignorant of 
Communist intentions, methods and 
moves. Khrushchev’s confusing be- 
havior in foreign countries, his 
plan of conquering without war, 
but of gaining countries piece by 
piece, by infiltration and diver- 
sionary tactics, is clearly set forth 
and well documented. This book 
will give you an understanding of 
what is happening in Cuba, Laos, 
the Congo and Berlin. 


” 


To get away from the grim events 
of the day, “The Old Man’s Boy 
Grows Older” by Robert Ruark 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 
$4.95), is a delight. The Old Man, 
the grandfather is gone now, and 
this is the tale of the boy’s new 
adventures—college, a berth on a 
freighter, fishing trips to many far 
corners of the earth, safaris in Af- 
rica, and life in Spain. It is filled 
with entertaining folk lore and 
humorous incidents. 


We've heard much about a New 
Frontier lately, but here’s a biog- 
raphy of an old_ frontiersman, 
“Daniel Morgan, Ranger of the 
Revolution,” by North Callahan 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 
$5). It is more than a biography, 
a tale of adventure of a backwoods- 
man who became a military hero 
and friend of Washington, Jeffer- 
son and LaFayette. It is set against 





the background of the whole Revo- 
lutionary era, from the frontier 
skirmishes of the French and In- 
dian wars to the early days of the 
Republic. You will march with 
Morgan on Quebec, fight with him 
during the Whiskey Rebellion in 
Pennsylvania, meet Benedict Arn- 
old, and also take part in the Brad- 
dock expedition. An acquaintance 
with the frontier of the past will 
lend an intelligent background for 
the New Frontier of today. 


“ ” 


Do you know how many books 
there are in the Library of Con- 
gress? Every book that is reviewed 
today, all those in the past, and 
each one to come will be found on 
its shelves. There are now 37 mil- 
lion, including pamphlets and re- 
cordings there. The library covers 
36 acres of floor space and has 
2500 employees. This fantastic 
storehouse of books started 160 
years ago with only 750 books and 
1 case of maps. 


” 


At Providence, R I, a book deal- 
er, Derwood Rogers, turned him- 
self into a book butcher. Attired in 
a straw hat, a bow tie and a white 
apron, he is selling used books at 
22c per pound. He says he wants 
to build up a reference library for 
students, deep thinkers and egg 
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EMPLOYER—Employe—16 

You must prove yourself a prof- 
itable investment for your employ- 
er, or why should he keep you? 
Don’t be at all afraid you will 
make yourself too profitable. He or 
some other employer will be glad 
to share the profit with you—B C 
ForBEs, Forbes. 


ENEMIES—17 

Our enemies are 
whom we have never taken the 
trouble to understand. — DovuGLas 
Meapor, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


our friends 


FATHERS—18 

“Daddy” might once have seemed 
the most industrious, smartest, 
and most honest man in the world 
to his young children. But since 
TV has acquainted youngsters with 
the figure of the Pres, Dad is gen- 
erally taking second place. Prof’s 
Rob’t D Hess and David Easton 
(Univ of Chicago) queried school 
children from grades 2 through 8 
on how they rated the Pres (at the 
time “Ike’”) in comparison with 
their fathers, on various points. 
Less than 10% of the youngsters 
who were questioned believed that 
their fathers worked harder, knew 
more, or were more honest than 
the Pres. About 40% believed their 
fathers worked less hard and knew 
less. However, only 4% rated their 
fathers as less honest, while about 
7% considered them to be more 
honest than the Chief Exec, with 
the rest judging the two as being 
equally honest. — AmMRAM SCHEIN- 
FELD, Cosmopolitan. 
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FREEDOM—19 

It is freedom to take sides some- 
times in the exciting and contro- 
versial activities of the world, to 
speak and to do the truth as we 
see it, even at the risk of being 
wrong. It is freedom to relax once 
in a while in the midst of the ten- 
sions of home and work and world, 
to do our best at the time and not 
to fret about the outcome. It is 
freedom to laugh now and then at 
ourselves, to be gaily amused at 
our pompous strivings and our an- 
xious self concern. — Presbyterian 
Life. 


Qube scrap book 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE was 
born at Litchfield, Conn, in one 


of the most intellectual com- 
munities in New England. A 
prolific writer on many sub- 


jects, she became convinced 
that anti-slavery was a cause 
she must serve. Her most fa- 
mous book in that field was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which 
was translated into 23 lan- 
guages. Dramatized, it played 
Chatauquas, tent shows, and 
theaters, but never in the 
South. Many will remember the 
modern Siamese version in 
“The King and I.” It is not 
generally known that she was 
also a poet. From The Other 
World, we quote a stanza: 


“It lies around us like a cloud, 
A world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be.” 





GAMBLERS—Gambling—20 

A gambler is not merely someone 
who likes to bet, any more than an 
alcoholic is someone who likes to 
drink; the essence of the true gam- 
bler is that he is interested in bet- 
ting larger stakes than he can af- 
ford, just as the alcoholic takes in 
more liquor than he can handle.— 
SypnEy J Harris, Detroit Free 
Press. 


GREATNESS—21 

The final measure of the great- 
ness of all peoples is the am’t and 
standard of the literature and art 


they have produced. The world 
does not know that a people is 
great until that people produces 


great literature and art.—Jas WEL- 
DON JOHNSON, E African Scope. 


HAPPINESS—22 

Happiness is impossible without 
some regard for happiness of oth- 
ers and can so often be fostered 
by the smallest acts of kindness, 
acts that become instinctive and 


part of our nature if practiced 
from day to day.—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


HOME LIFE—23 

A child who has a good home; 
who can grow up in an atmos- 
phere of confidence and harmony; 
who is surrounded by people who 
have a sound sense of what is 
worth while in life; who sees re- 
ligion lived as well as hears it 
talked about; who finds outside his 
home in school and church allies 
that support the best things for 
which his home stands—such a 
child has a better chance of de- 
veloping a stable personality and 
a stalwart character than does the 
child who never knows security or 
faith in his own home.—Rev Mor- 
GAN PHELPS NoyYEs, “The Bible in 
the Home,” Pulpit Digest, 5-’61. 


HUMAN NATURE—24 

We are each of us different from 
one another, perhaps _infinitesi- 
mally. We have different attitudes 
to life, different talents; events af- 
fect us in different ways. Some of 
us laugh at the fears of others, yet 
we may be afraid of conditions 
through which they would pass 
without turning a hair—E M Har- 
GREAVES, “A Man’s Gotta Do What 
He’s Gotta Do,” Good Business, 
4-61. 


IGNORANCE—25 

The willingness to admit ignor- 
ance is often an endearing trait, 
and it is surprising how, in so 
many cases, our pride and vanity 
inhibit us from frank admission 
that we do not know. . . The most 
serious blunders, of course, are 
made by those who refuse to con- 
fess their limitations. — Sypnry J 
Harris, Detroit Free Press. 


LANGUAGE—26 

Perhaps of all the creations of 
man, language is the most aston- 
ishing.—LyTTON STRACHEY, Rosicru- 
cian Digest. 


LIFE—Living—27 

To me life is a comedy, and 
comedy is life. Life is intensely 
comic. Even when those great 
American rockets go up and come 
spluttering down again, I can’t 
help laughing. Life is too short for 
despair and self-pity—Nor. Cow- 
ARD, “Noel Coward Speaks His 
Mind,” by Ros’r MULLER, Harper’s 
Bazaar, 5-’61. 
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“with freedom’s soil 
feet, 
freedom’s 
o’er us.” 


beneath our 


and banner 


streaming 


The Red, White and Blue ban- 
ner with its 50 stars will wave 
proudly from many a staff on 
June 14th over this free land. We 
celebrate Flag Day, because, in the 
words of Woodrow Wilson: 


“This flag which we honor and 
under which we serve is the em- 
blem of our unity, our power, our 
thought and purpose as a nation. 
It has no other character than that 
which we give it from generation 
to generation. The choice is ours. 


It floats in majestic silence above 
the hosts that execute those choices 
whether in peace or war. And yet, 
though silent, it speaks to us— 
speaks to us of the past, of the 
men and women who went before 
us and of the records they wrote 
upon it. We celebrate the day of 
its birth, and from its birth until 
now it has witnessed a great his- 
tory, has floated on high the sym- 
bol of great events, of a great plan 
of life worked out by a great peo- 
ple. It’s forever a bit of our own 
native land.” 


Que 
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LISTENERS—Listening—28 

The child’s entire life is influ- 
enced by his ability to listen. Good 
listening habits make it possible 
for him to broaden his knowledge, 
enjoy music, conversation, story- 
telling, drama; discriminating lis- 
tening makes it possible for him to 
select radio and television pro- 
grams for enjoyment. Critical lis- 
tening helps him function intelli- 
gently in selection of governmental 
leaders. It is quite possible that the 
ability to listen effectively may be 
one of the most valuable tools he 
can use in his efforts to bring un- 
derstanding and peace to the world. 
—LUCILE CYPREANSEN, “Listening Is 
a Skill,” Childhood Education. 


LOVE—29 

Without love, life is pointless and 
dangerous. Man is on his way to 
Venus, but he still hasn’t learned 
to live with his wife. Man has suc- 
ceeded in increasing his life span, 
yet he exterminates his brothers 
six million at a whack. Man now 
has the power to destroy himself 
and his planet; depend upon it, he 
will—should he cease to love. 
HaRPER LEE, “Love In Other 
Words,” Vogue, 4-15-’61. 


MAN—30 

The idea of man in space is an 
explosion on the imagination. It 
shakes free the sense of wonder; it 
cracks open a vast area of the hu- 
man potential; it confronts the in- 
telligence with the prospect of an 
encounter with the infinite. But it 
also adds to the terror. Not terror 
from what is unknown about space 
but from what is known about 
man. . Man has raised his sta- 
tion without raising his sights. He 
roams the heavens with the en- 
gines of hell.—Saturday Review. 





Week of June 11-17 


Naticnal Flag Week 


June 11—220 yrs ago (1741) b 
Joseph Warren, Mass _ physician, 
leading figure in events preceding 
the Revolution. He fell at Bunker 
Hill. . . 25 yrs ago (1936) Russian 
authorities submitted a draft of a 
proposed new Constitution of the 
Soviet Union to the people. 


June 12—National Little League 
Baseball Wk begins. . . 155 yrs ago 
(1806) b Joshua Augustus Roebling, 
American engineer, designer of the 
famous Niagara Falls and Brook- 
lyn bridges. . . 185 yrs ago (1776) 
George Mason of Virginia drafted 
the Virginia Bill of Rights. 


June 13—-Feast of St Anthony of 
Padua. . 340 yrs ago (1621) the 
Dutch West Indies Co was char- 
tered to trade with America and 
to harass Spanish shipping. 


June 14—Flag Day, by Presiden- 
tial Proclamation (see GEM BOX)... 
150 yrs ago (1811) b Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, famous as the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” an outstand- 
ing example of anti-slavery litera- 
ture. It was translated into many 
languages (see SCRAP BOOK). . . 115 
yrs ago (1846) a group of American 
settlers raised the Bear Flag at 
Sonoma, Calif, and proclaimed the 
free and independent Republic of 
California. 15 yrs ago (1946) 
Bernard Baruch was appointed 
the U S delegate to the lst Atomic 
Energy Commission meeting in 
N Y City. 





June 15--Pioneer Day in Idaho. 
180 yrs ago (1781) Congress 
named a committee composed of 
Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, Johr 
Adams and others to treat for 
peace with Britain. . . 125 yrs ago 
(1836) Arkansas was admitted to 
the Union as the 25th state. . . 115 
yrs ago (1846) the Oregon Treaty 
was signed by the U S and Great 
Britain fixing the Northwest boun- 
dary at the 49th parallel and ex- 
tending to the Pacific. President 
Polk was elected on the boundary 
issue in 1944. His slogan was “54-40 
or fight.” . . . 100 yrs ago (1861) b 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Great 
Wagnerian contralto. She became 
an American citizen and was 
greatly beloved for her music and 
her generosity to the soldiers in 
WW iI. 


June 16—90 yrs ago (1871) the 
Ancient Order of Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine (Shriners), the fun 
group of the Masonic Order, was 
established in N Y City. 


June 17--Bunker Hill Day, cele- 
brated in Boston. 90 yrs ago 
(1871) b James Weldon Johnson, 
Negro poet, author and diplomat. 
He was awarded the Spingarn 
medal in 1925. 


Que 
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MARRIAGE—31 

A marriage counselor says the 
marriage of the future will be hap- 
pier because of several factors, in- 
cluding greater use of prepared 
foods and increased emotional ma- 
turity. What is wrecking homes 
these days is the serving of pre- 
pared foods to husbands who aren't 
emotionally mature enough to put 
up with them.—BILL Vaucuan, Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


MINDS—32 

The mind that can find little ex- 
citement in life is a dying one; the 
mind that can not find something 
in the world that attracts it is 
dead, and the body housing it 
might as well be dead, for what 
are the uses of the five senses to 
a mind that takes no pleasure in 
them ?—Harper LEE, “Love—In Oth- 
er Words,” Vogue, 4-15-’61. 


OBEDIENCE—Peace—33 

It has been well remarked, it is 
not said that after keeping God's 
commandments, but in keeping 
them there is great reward. God 
has linked these two things to- 
gether, and no man can separate 
them—obedience and peace.—F W 
ROBERTSON, Watchman-Examiner. 


OCCUPATIONS—34 

The U S Dep’t of Labor estimates 
that nearly a third of the job titles 
that exist today will be outmoded 
by scientific progress before °70. 
Then some technological changes, 
however, will create thousands of 
new job titles and new job oppor- 
tunities—Nation’s Business. 


Qué 
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PERFECTION—35 

Nothing gives a man a sense of 
failure so often as an overdevel- 
oped sense of perfection. This leads 
a person to set impossible stand- 
ards for himself. He therefore does 
not accomplish what he would hope 
to. This is good in a moderate dose, 
but when overdeveloped it results 
in feelings of guilt over failures 
when, by ordinary or even extra 
high standards, a man would be 
judged a success—GeEo S ODIORNE, 
“Make Failure Help You,” Nation’s 
Business, 5-’61. 


POLITICIANS—36 

In politics, as in sports, they all 
look good when they’re winning. 
Victory absorbs criticism, erases 
blunders, and causes some very 
ordinary politicians to fancy them- 
selves as strategic geniuses—Epw 
T Fouuiarp, Nation’s Business. 


PREJUDICE—37 

Lack of prejudice is one of the 
most needed additions to a man's 
philosophy of life. A complete view- 
point with no prejudice is almost 
impossible to achieve. We all have 
our own ideas, preferences, and 
aims, and while it may seem radi- 
cal to call these prejudices, they 
influence our points of view, our 
attitudes, and our reactions to cir- 
cumstances.—Ceci. A POooLe, “Our 
Limited Vision,” Rosicrucian Di- 
gest, 5-61. 


PROSPERITY—38 

If you want greater good, greater 
prosperity in your life, start form- 
ing a vacuum to receive it. Get rid 
of all that you do not want first, 
so that new good substance can be- 
gin moving in.—CATHERINE THROW- 
ER, “A Vacuum for Good,” Good 
Business, 5-’61. 
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Tempo of th 


To turn from world problems, 
let us consider the case of the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin. 
Mr K would classify them as co- 
lonials, no doubt. For 107 years 
the Menominee tribe has been on 
a reservation under the supervision 
of the U S gov’t. On May Ist the 
Federal gov’t gave up its steward- 
ship over the Menominees and their 
multi-million dollar assets to cor- 
porate representatives of the tribe. 
The 365 square-mile reservation 
was welcomed into full citizenship 
as Wisconsin’s 72nd county, with 
all the rights and obligations en- 
tailed. The Menominees are not 
completely happy over this turn of 
events, and loss of the protection 
and guardianship of the Great 
White Father. Much preparation 
has been made to lessen the shock, 
but the tribe, the first to achieve 
independence, has plenty of fi- 
nancial problems. 


They depend on the lumber cut 
from their 230,000 acres and upon 
the tourist trade. From the begin- 
ning under Chief Oshkosh, the 
tribe has been wise in cutting tim- 
ber. There is more usable lumber 
now than when the Indians were 
put on the reservation. However 
lumber sales are down and their 
mill has been cut back. They need 
money to modernize the mill and 
to develop tourist facilities. 

For the first time they will be 
able to own land. Each family will 
be given 4 acres, but must give the 
co-operatively owned tribal com- 
pany first refusal if they decide to 


axTimes 






sell. The company plans to lease 
land to resort operators, hoping 
that tourists, fishermen mostly, 
will bring in extra revenue. 


The tribal leaders asked for a 
postponement of the date of eman- 
cipation and the new status of in- 
dependence. They are uneasy now 
that they are no longer wards of 
Uncle Sam, and long for another 
Chief Oshkosh to ride his horse to 
Washington and ask the Great 
White Father to continue taking 
care of them. 

There is much discussion of 
“Moonlighting,” the practice of 
workers holding 2 jobs. There are 
divergent points of view on this 
subject. The International Ass’n of 
Mechanics contend that moon- 
lighting adds to unemployment and 
undercuts their efforts to obtain a 
35 hour week; that if they get a 
shorter week, moonlighting will be 
more prevalent; that a machinist 
will be unhappy if he is laid off 
while a moonlighter holds 2 jobs. 

On the other hand, to say that 
extra time should not be used to 
improve family income for useful 
purposes is imposing limitations. 
One solution is to require moon- 
lighters to work at a different oc- 
cupation from their primary one. 
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Young Thoughts 
She looked so very chic and 
sheen, 
in her gauzy crepe de 
chine; 
I wish her form I’d never seen, 
Since I am eighty, she nine- 
teen. 


Clad 


—Roy A BRENNER. 
39 
— eh 
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READING—40 

Without good reading, human 
growth is slow at best. Without 
human growth, no civilization can 
long survive. — Roperick L Halc- 
Brown, “The Way Into Books,” 
American Library Asss’n Bulletin, 
4-’61. 


RELIGION—41 

To the early Christian, man’s 
telos (the inner aim of a life pro- 
cess) was a drive to rise from the 
universe of finitude and guilt to 
reunion with God — the ultimate 
reality, the transcendent ground of 
all existence. Christianity was sus- 
Picious of science—especially phys- 
ics — not because of its critical 
power but because it tied the mind 
to the material world.—Time Mag- 
azine. 


RUSSIA—Russians—42 

The Soviet leaders are guided by 
two motivations: their fidelity to 
the ideological mission of spread- 
ing Communism to the limits of 
the globe and nat’l devotion to 
their own country.—WLaDYsLaw W 
KutskI, Peaceful Co-Existence: An 
Analysis of Soviet Forgn Policy 


(Regnery). 
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SCHOOL—Homework—43 

As a teacher, I do not assign 
homework so that a stack of per- 
fect papers can accumulate on my 
desk the next day. If they were all 
perfect, how would I know what 
subject or problem I needed to 
stress. Besides, homework should 
be difficult enough so that able 
students have to struggle a bit. I 
hope that my assignments will 
stimulate hard thinking. . Home 
work isn’t given to pile up high 
marks; it’s assigned to help chil- 
dren master the art of learning on 
their own. — MartHa C JOHNSON, 
“Who Does the Home Work in 
Your House?” Parents’ Mag, 4-’61. 


SELF-RELIANCE—44 

Parents, in their total love for 
their children, try to teach them 
and to help them early in life to 
use the talents with which nature 
has endowed them for taking care 
of themselves. When parents pro- 
long the period of dependency and 
tend to do everything for their 
children, so that the children are 
trussed up in the apron strings of 
helplessness, we say that such chil- 
dren are “spoiled.” 
not by the love which 
strengthens but by the bogus love 
which pampers and destroys, have 
deprived such children of the basic 
power the power of self- 
preservation. When societies or 
gov’ts similarly strip the individual 
of self-reliance 
dependency they likewise, 
out of bogus or misguided 
strip the individual of his strength 
and worth. — Howarp WHITMAN, 
“Planning Your Own Security,” To- 
day’s Health, 5-’61. 


Their parents, 
true 


of life: 


and woo him into 
either 


love, 





SPACE TRAVEL—45 

A frozen layer nearly half mile 
thick probably lies 100 ft beneath 
the surface of the moon, Dr Thos 
Gold, a Cornell Univ scientist, re- 
ported. . . Future astronauts will be 
able to get drinking water by drill- 
ing into the layer and heating the 
layer to melt the ice crystals lo- 
cated in the rock.—Science News 
Letter. 


SPECIALIZATION—46 

Everything’s compartmentalized 
these days—the church as well as 
society. Everyone knows it. Divine- 
healing merchants doing nothing 
but divine healing: social-action 
merchants specializing in social ac- 
tion. . . It’s wrong.—Very Rev Sir 
GEo MACLEOD, Newsweek. 


THOUGHT—47 

The greater your word power the 
greater your thinking power. Ex- 
perts on the subject ridicule the 
idea that a man loses his ability to 
think as he gets older. These au- 
thorities say a man even at 90, 
retains his thinking ability. The 
only thing that slows down, cereb- 
rally speaking, is the time it takes 
to get the thought; and this is a 
matter of some 25% slower.—Bar- 
NEY KINGSTON, “Simple Words for 
Simon,” Advertiser’s Digest, 4-’61, 
condensed from Toastmaster. 


TOLERANCE—48 

Until man places on tolerance 
and open-mindedness a value 
equal to the value that he places 
on mat’l possessions, he will con- 
tinue to be stranded on an island 
surrounded by his own prejudices, 
ideas, preconceived opinions, and 
knowledge that is limited by the 
horizon of his own ignorance.— 
Ceci. A POooLe, “Our Limited Vi- 
sion,” Rosicrucian Digest, 5-’61. 


The washing, meals, and house- 
hold chores 
Give wives no cause to groan. 
Those jobs are not as hard to 
do 
As hanging up the phone. 
—Tit-Bits, London. 
49 
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TRAGEDY—50 

Tragedy can be spontaneous but 
it usually follows a simple blue- 
print which the architects fully 
understand as they supervise its 
construction. — DovucLas MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


WEALTH—Poverty—51 

Many problems that vex the rich 
are solved for the rest of us by 
lack of money.—SyDNEy J Harris, 
Detroit Free Press. 


WORDS—352 

Words are not rigid like rock or 
fired clay, for they partake of our 
lives; nevertheless we can bld with 
them. For in the depth of our 
hearts, they acquire our heart’s 
feeling and understanding, they 
can be made to stir other hearts to 
like vibration—E Hore Da Fano, 
“Words at Work,” Rosicrucian Di- 
gest, 5-’61. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING—53 

The trouble is that, while inter- 
nat’l understanding is on the in- 
crease, the supply still lags because 
there are more and more nations 
that need to be understood.—SEna- 
TOR Soaper, Chicago Daily News 
Syndicate. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A couple from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, were driving through 
Maine in an attempt to discover 
their rich New England heritage. 

When they stopped in front of 
the general store in a quaint old 


town, the visitor asked the pro- 
prietor what the town was noted 
for. 

“Tourists,” grunted the man 
sourly. 


“But what do they raise here?” 
The native eyed the young man 
with contempt and replied, “Hell.” 
—Rosert H Brown. a 


Pres Kennedy, so the story goes, 
recently visited the office of Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr, White House 
aid and a historian from Harvard 
Univ. Mr Schlesinger was deep in 
research under a mountain of doc- 
uments. 

“You may clear off your desk, 
Arthur,” the Pres said, “I’m writ- 
ing the history around here now.” 
—WALTER TROHAN, Chicago Tribune 
Press Service. b 

The teacher was _ instructing 
youngsters about coins. She took 
out a half dollar and laid it on 
the desk. 

“Can any of you tell me what it 
is?” she asked. 

“Tails!” shouted a boy in the 
back of the room.—“Wise and Oth- 
erwise,” L & N Magazine. c 


Qube 
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I Laughed At This One 


JAMES HINES 

Three old men were passing 
the time of day discussing the 
ideal way of leaving the world. 
The first, aged 75, remarked 
he’d like to go quickly, and 
suggested a crash in a speed- 
ing car. The second, aged 85, 
agreed on a speedy end, but 
thought he’d prefer a jet-pro- 
pelled plane. 

“I've got a better idea,” 
mused the third, aged 95. “I'd 
rather be shot by a _ jealous 
husband.” 





99 
Passing a run-down store in a 
distant city, a well-known artist 
noticed a mangy kitten lapping up 
milk from a saucer. The saucer, he 
realized with a start, was a rare 
and precious piece of pottery. 


The artist sauntered into the 
store and offered $2 for the cat 
“It’s not for sale,” said the pro- 
prietor. 

“Look,” said the artist, “that cat 
is dirty and undesirable, but I’m 
eccentric, I like cats that way. I'll 


raise my offer to $5.” 

“It’s a deal,” said the proprietor 
as he pocketed the $5. 

“For that sum I’m sure you won't 
mind throwing in the saucer,” said 
the connoisseur, “the kitten seems 
so happy drinking from it.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the pro- 
prietor, “that’s my lucky saucer. 
So far this wk I’ve sold 34 cats!”— 
Capper’s Wkly. d 


ee 





& € A woman rushed up to the ex- 
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change desk in a large dep’t store 
one afternoon and cried to the 
astonished clerk: “Can I exchange 
this unbreakable doll here?” 

“Is there something the matter 
with it?” asked the clerk. 

“No, there isn’t,” repl’d the cus- 
tomer, “but my baby’s broken every 
breakable thing in the house with 
it."—Wall St Jnl. e 


“ ” 


“Yes,” asserted the big game 
hunter at a cocktail party, “I used 
to shoot tigers in Africa.” 

One of his listeners protested, 
“But there are no tigers on that 
continent.” 

“Of course not,” glibly repl’d the 
hunter, “I shot them all.”—Wooden 
Barrel, hm, Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America. 


“ ” 


An earnest young minister, eager 
to improve his sermons, bought a 
tape recorder and recorded one of 
his Sunday morning services. After 
supper that evening he set the re- 
corder, seated himself in an easy 
chair, and awaited the playback. 

The opening prayer, scripture 
reading, and matters of the day all 
came forth just as he would have 
wished them. Then came the ser- 
mon. 

When he awoke some time later 
the choir was starting the closing 
hymn. — Lutheran Church News 
Letter. g 


Inquiry: “What does Jane’s new 
bathing suit look like?” 

Answer: “Well, in most places it 
looks like Jane.”—Scandal Sheet, 
Graham (Tex) Rotary Club. h 


rable QUID sess: 


Only seasoned _ missionaries 
should go to cannibal territory— 
H E Manrz7z. 

Cen ec ” 

Wives learn that they have to 
take many things for grunted.— 
JACK HERBERT. 

Middle age is the time of life 
when the hardest thing for a man 


to raise in his garden is his knees. 
—O A Battista. ecient 
———— a | 


A girl is happy as long as she 
can keep her hair light and her 
past dark.—Denver Post. 


“ ” 





The easiest way to tell the dif- 
ference between young plants and 
weeds is to pull up everything. If 
they come up again, they’re weeds. 
—Watchman-Examiner. 

One thing this country needs is 
a clearing house for coat hangers. 
—Don Haroip, Think, hm, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

It’s much better to sit tight than 
to try to drive that way. — The 
Toastmaster. 

Statisticians collect facts and 
draw their own confusions.—Scan- 
dal Sheet, hm, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. 

You don’t have to dig deep into 
a@ modern novel before you hit 
plenty of dirt. — CaREY WILLIAMS, 


Paragraphs. 
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In The Driver’s Seat 


A psychological study reveals 
that women like to drive alone, be- 
cause it gives them a feeling of 
power.—News item. 


Alone at the wheel, what a won- 
derful feel 
Of accomplishment, 
power. 
Away from the dishes and door- 
bell, she wishes 
Her drive could last hour 
hour. 


mastery, 


after 


A passenger would, though inten- 
tions were good, 

Be telling her places to turn at. 

How fine to be solo, a lone Marco 


Polo, 

With nothing to give a gosh 
durn at. 

Is there someone to pass? She 


steps hard on the gas 
And forward goes speedily surg- 
ing. 
There’s no fuddy-dudder to scream 
or to shudder 
Or safety and such to be urging. 


Escaped from her housework, her 
children and spousework, 
Impelled by an inner insistence, 
She feels, at last, freer. And if you 
should see her, 


My caution is this: keep your 
distance! 
Page 18 Vol. 41—No. 21 


A young minister was taking his 
wife to task for breaking her prom- 
ise not to buy a new dress. 

“It must have been the Devil's 
fault,” she murmured. “He tempt- 
ed me.” 

“You could have said, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan’.” 

“I did,” she said, “but he whis- 
pered over my shoulder—It fits 
you beautifully in the back, too’.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. i 


” 


A young Genoa, Italy lad, when 
stopped at a street crossing by a 
policeman, protested indignantly. 

“I was driving carefully—I broke 
no traffic laws—I have my driver’s 
license. What did I do wrong?” 

“Nothing,” replied the policeman, 
“except that’s my car you're driv- 
ing.” The young man was charged 
with theft.—Prod. j 


A cheerful bachelor met a newly 
married friend and stopped to con- 
gratulate him. He said warmly, 
“Well, Jack, I hear you have a 
very pretty and accomplished wife.” 

The newly-wed nodded. 

“Yes, my wife is at home in mu- 
Sic, she’s at home in art, she’s at 
home in literature, she’s at home 
in science, she’s at home bowling, 
in short, she’s at home everywhere 


except nae 
His voice trailed off. 
“Except where?” demanded his 


friend eagerly. 
Repl’d the doleful husband, “Ex- 


cept at home.” — Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. k 

The sermon went on and on. 
Finally, the priest paused and 
asked, “What more, my friends, 


can I say?” From the rear of the 
nave came a hollow voice: “Amen.” 
—Oregon Churchman. l 
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FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN: “The 
one essential difference, I find, be- 
tween the American concept of 
justice and the Soviet concept— 
that we prize highest human life 
and that with them life is the 
world’s cheapest commodity.” 1-Q-t 





British Mbr of Parliament R HS 
Crossman: “I predict that soon 
cars will not be for getting places, 
but status symbols in which you 


will sit in traffic jams all over 
the country.” 2-Q-t 
Opera star Rosert MERILL: 


“People are afraid of the word op- 
era, because they’re afraid of cul- 
ture. The word ‘culture’ should be 
reserved for milk or something, so 
as not to frighten people.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Quote does NOT test any products. 


How mechanized can we get? 
Now it is the toothbrush which has 
become electrified. The E R Squibbs 
Division of the Olin Mathieson 
Corp (N Y) is currently introduc- 
ing the Broxodent. The new brush, 
supposed to clean teeth in the 
proper way, is powered by a water- 
tight motor. It starts when plugged 
in and can be stopped by pressing 
buttons on the unit. Retails for 
$19.75. Includes motor unit, 2 
brushes, a tray, a plastic carrying 
case and a l-year guarantee. A lit- 
tle elbow grease and a 39c tooth- 
brush make a lot of difference, 


dolla 

Sony, a Japanese electronic firm, 
will introduce its all-transistorized 
TV in New York in June. They 
claim that it is the lightest port- 
able so far—weighs only 13 lbs 
plus 4 lbs for the battery pack. It 
has an 8-in screen, will operate for 
3 hours without recharging, which 
can be done while it is in use. It 
can also be operated on house cur- 
rent. Retail price will be $249.95. 
Precious things come in_ small 
packages we've always been told. 
Available to the public in August. 


ind cents-wise. 








